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Page 282, line 27, instead of "you. If only," read "you, except that." 

Page 283, lines 1-5. After the words " hare always," read " the purest kind of 
spirits, notwithstanding our [physical] organs, which cannot, by any influence of theirs, 
interfere with the laws of our [spiritual] spontaneity. I find void and atoms excluded 
from (or, in) my theory, in quite another way than by the sophism of the Cartesians," 
etc. 

Page 283, line 18, instead of " Finally," read " In brief." 

Page 283, line 21, instead of "should not know how to conceal," read "cannot con- 
ceal." 

Page 283, line 27, instead of "elsewhere," read "formerly." 

Page 283, line 31, instead of "But these new lights have cured," read " But this new 
light has cured." 

Page 283, line 37, insert after " a little," " too much." 

Page 284, line 1, instead of "assuming," read "favorable." 

Page 284, lines 17, 18, read "retained even its expressions." 

Page 284, lines 19, 20, instead of "as in some encounters," read "except at certain 
junctures." 

Page 284, line 23, instead of " therein," read " therefrom." 

Page 285, line 13, instead of " will have stirred," read " doubtless stirred." 

Page 285, line 14, instead of " He will have chosen," read " No doubt he desired." 

Page 285, line 32, insert after "even" "from." 

Page 287, line 23, instead of " could not come from any other place," read " could not 
elsewhere arise (or appear)." 

Page 291, line 36, instead of "them," read "it." 

Page 293, line 1, instead of "cross-grained," read "complicated," "intricate," or 
" involved." 

Page 295, line 2, insert after "these" "truths." 

Page 294, line 22, dele " even." 

I should add that I am again debtor to the courtesy of Harvard College Library for 
the use of Gerhardt's edition of the text of the Nouveaux Essais. — Translator. 



THE SOUL'S PROGRESS IE GOD. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN OF BONAVENTURA (" ITINERARIl'M MENTIS IN DEUM ") BY 

THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

John Fidanza (1221-1274), better known as Saint Bonaveutura and the Seraphic 
Doctor, Cardinal and General of the Franciscan order, stands beside the great Dominican 
Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, whose intimate friend he was, as one of the two bright lights of 
medieval thought. They represent its two chief directions. Thomas is a scholastic, 
Bonaventura a mystic. Of the numerous works of the latter, the best known and most 
admired are his " Breviloquium " and his " Itinerarium Mentis in Deum." Of these, 
the great French chancellor Gerson says : " Bonaventura's two little works — the ' Brevi- 
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ioquium ' and the ' Itinerarium ' — are divinely composed with such compendious art that 
above them there is nothing." 

The following is an attempt at a translation of the latter. I say " an attempt," be- 
cause I am fully aware that it is far from being a complete success. And for this there 
are several reasons. In the first place, the Saint wrote such poor Latin that it is some- 
times hard to discover what he means. In the second, the printed texts of his works 
literally swarm with misprints, some of which render sentences ingrammatical. I have 
used two texts, that of Severino Frati, which is accompanied by an Italian translation, 
and that of C. J. Hefele. It is curious to find the same misprints in both, even in 
quotations from the Bible. 

Imperfect as my translation is, I hope it will help to call the attention of the religious 
world to a work which, among all the writings of Roman Catholic Christianity, stands 
next to the " Imitation of Christ." It is, of course, a very different work from the 
latter, and meant for readers of a different order of mind. The " Imitation " is intended 
for edification ; the " Itinerary " for mystical enlightenment. It is, indeed, a manual of 
instruction in mystical contemplation, and, as such, has, I believe, no equal. 

I had intended to accompany my translation with explanatory notes, which, indeed, 
are very necessary ; but I soon found that I could not do this without occupying more 
space than the " Journal of Speculative Philosophy " could .spare. I may hereafter 
publish the translation in book-form, with extensive notes. 

A literal translation of the title would have been " The Mind's Itinerary to God," but 
I think the one I have chosen sufficiently expresses the purpose of the work and means 
more to us. 

I have tried to make my translation as literal as possible, and this for the reason that 
I could hardly do otherwise without departing from the meaning of the original. Old 
thoughts can hardly be expressed in new words, and therefore I have retained the 
author's diction sometimes even where it compelled me to use obsolete or unusual Eng- 
lish words, such as susception, dijudicate, and the like. All such words are intelligible 
enough, and most are properly enough defined in the dictionaries. There is one excep- 
tion — viz., syntereisis (usually written m/nderesis, that is, owrfipriois), Gerson's definition 
is : " An appetitive faculty of the soul, receiving from God a certain natural inclina- 
to the good; a natural stimulus to good." Thomas Aquinas defines it thus: " Synteresis 
is not a kind of special power higher than the reason, like nature ; but a kind of natural 
possession of principles of practice, just as the intellect is a possession of .principles of 
theory, and not any kind of power." (See p. 294.) 

Prologue. 

In the beginning ' I invoke the First Principle, from whom, as 
from the Father of Lights, 2 descend all illuminations, from whom 
is every best and every perfect gift — that is, I invoke the Eternal 
Father, through his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, that, by the inter- 
cession of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of the same God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, and by that of the Blessed Francis, 
our guide and father. He would illuminate the eyes of our soul, 8 

1 John, i, 1. 2 James, i, 17. 3 Luke, i, 79 ; Philip, iv, 7 ; John, xir, 27. 

1 9 * XXI— 19 
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to guide our feet into the way of that peace which passeth al? 
sense, the peace which our Lord Jesus Christ preached and gave, 
of which preaching our father, Saint Francis, was the repeater, in 
every sermon proclaiming peace at the beginning and end ; in 
every salutation wishing peace ; in every contemplation sighing 
for ecstatic peace, as a citizen of that Jerusalem, whereof it is 
said by that Man of Peace, who was peaceful with them who 
hated peace : " Seek ye those things which are for the peace of 
Jerusalem." 1 For He knew that the throne of Solomon was only 
in peace, as it is written : " In Salem (peace) also is his Taberna- 
cle and his dwelling-place in Zion." 2 When, therefore, according 
to the example of our most blessed father Francis, I panted after 
this peace — I, a sinner, who, though in all respects unworthy, 
have succeeded, the seventh in order since his transition, in the 
room of that most blessed Father, 8 to the general ministry of 
the brethren — it happened that by the Divine will, in the thirty- 
third year after the transition of this blessed father, I, desiring to 
find peace of spirit, withdrew to Mount Alvernia as to a quiet 
place ; and while I abode there and was considering in my mind 
certain mental ascensions to God, there occurred to me, among 
other things, that miracle which in the above-mentioned spot 
happened to the blessed Francis, namely, the vision of a winged 
seraph in the form of a crucifix. And, as I reflected thereupon, it 
immediately appeared to me that this vision typified the uplifting 
of our father in contemplation and the way that leads thereto ; 
for by the six wings we may rightly understand the six upliftings 
of illumination, whereby, as by a kind of steps or paths, the soul 
is disposed to pass upward to peace through the ecstatic transports 
of Christian Wisdom. But there is no way save through most 
ardent love for the Crucified, who so transformed Paul, when 
caught up to the third heaven, 4 into Christ that he said : " I have 
been crucified with Christ ; and I live no longer as I, bat Christ 
liveth in me." 5 He likewise so absorbed the mind of Francis 
that it revealed itself in the flesh, inasmuch as he bore the 
most sacred stigmata of the Passion in his body for two years be- 
fore his death. The figure, therefore, of the six seraphic wings 
implies the six degrees of illumination, which, beginning with cre- 



1 Psalms, cxxii, 6. s Psalms, Uxvi, 3. 3 See Pref., p. 288. 

4 2 Cor. xii, 2. * Gal. ii, 20. 
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ated things, lead up even to God, to whom no one rightly enters 
except through the Crucified. " For he that entereth not by the 
door into the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber ; but he that entereth in by the 
door shall go in and out and shall find pasture." ' Wherefore John 
saith in the Apocalypse : " Blessed are they that wash their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb ; that they may have the authority over 
the tree of life, and may enter in by the gates into the city." 2 As 
if He said that the heavenly Jerusalem cannot be entered by con- 
templation except through the blood of the Lamb as a gate ; for 
no man is in any way disposed to divine contemplations which lead 
to mental transports, unless with Daniel 3 he be a man of desires ; 
for desires are kindled in us in two ways — through the cry of 
prayer, which maketh us roar from anguish of heart, and by the 
lightning of speculation, whereby the mind is turned altogether 
directly and intently to the rays of light. Wherefore, to the 
groaning of prayer through Christ crucified, through whose blood 
we are cleansed from the defilements of sin, I first of all invite 
the reader, lest he should, perchance, think that reading will suf- 
fice without unction, speculation without devotion, research with- 
out admiration, circumspection without exultation, industry with- 
out piety, knowledge without charity, intelligence without humil- 
ity, study without divine grace, the mirror without divinely in- 
spired wisdom. To those, therefore, who are subjects of preve- 
nient grace, the humble and pious, the contrite and devout, to 
those who are anointed with the oil of divine joy, to the lovers of 
divine Wisdom, and to them who are kindled with the desire 
thereof, and who wish to davote themselves to magnifying, loving, 
and trusting God, I offer the following speculations, at the same 
time warning them that the mirror held up outside availeth little 
or nothing, unless the mirror of our minds be clean and polished. 
Exercise thyself, therefore, O man of God, upon the rankling 
prick of conscience, before thou raisest thine eyes to the rays of 
divine Wisdom reflected in her mirror, lest haply, from gazing at 
these rays, thou fall into a deeper pit of darkness. 

I purpose to divide my treatise into seven chapters, prefixing to 
each a title for the easier understanding of the things treated 



1 John, x, 1, 2. 2 Rev. xxii, 14. 3 Dan. ix, 23 ; x, 11. 
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therein. I beg my readers, therefore, that they will regard the 
intention of the writer more than his work, the meaning of his 
words more than his uncouth speech, truth more than elegance of 
style, exercise of affection more than erudition of intellect. Those 
who will do this must not run lightly over the course of these 
speculations, but must with all care ruminate upon them. 

THE SPECULATION OF THE POOR MAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Chapter I. 

ON THE DEGREES OF ASCENSION TO GOD, AND THE BEHOLDING OF 
HIM THROUGH HIS FOOTSTEPS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

•' Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; in whose heart 
are the highways to Zion. Passing through the valley of weeping, 
they make it a place of springs." * Since bliss is naught but the 
enjoyment of the Supreme Good, and the Supreme Good is above 
us, no one can become blest unless he ascend above himself, with 
ascension not of the body, but of the heart. But we cannot be 
lilted above ourselves, save through a higher power lifting us up. 
For, however much our inward steps may be ordered, nothing is 
done unless divine aid accompany. But divine aid accompanies 
those who ask it from the heart, humbly and devoutly, and this is 
to sigh for it in this vale of tears — which is done by fervent prayer. 
Prayer, therefore, is the mother and source of uprising to God. 
Wherefore Dionysius, in his " Mystic Theolooy," wishing to instruct 
us in the way to attain mental transports, sets down prayer as the 
first step. Let us each, therefore, pray and say to our Lord, God : 
" Lead me, O Lord, in thy way, and I will walk in thy truth. 
•Let my heart rejoice to fear thee." 2 In praying this prayer, we 
are illuminated to know the steps of ascension to God. For, in- 
asmuch as, in our present condition, this Universe of things is a 
stair whereby we may ascend to God ; and, since among these 
tilings some are his footprints, some his image, some corporeal, 
some spiritual, some temporal, some eternal ; and, hence, some 
outside of us, and some inside ; in order that we may attain to 
the consideration of the First Principle, which is altogether spirit- 
ual, eternal, and above us, we must pass through the footsteps, 
which are corporeal, temporal, and outside of us; and this is to 
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be led in the way of God. 1 We mast also enter into our own 
minds, which are the image of God, eternal, spiritual, and within 
us ; and this is to enter into the tkuth of God. We must also rise 
aloft to the eternal, which is purely spiritual and above us, by 
looking at the First Principle ; and this is to rejoice in the knowl- 
edge of God and in eevekence for his majesty. This, then, is the 
three-days' journey in the wilderness. This is the threefold illu- 
mination of one day ; the first is as the evening, the second as the 
morning, and the third as noon-day. This has regard to the 
threefold existence of things; that is, in matter, in intelligence, 
and in the divine art, as it is written : " Let there be made ; He 
made, and it was made." 2 This also has regard to the triple sub- 
stance in Christ, who is our stair — that is, the corporeal, the spir- 
itual, and the divine. 

According to this triple progress, our minds have three princi- 
pal outlooks. The first is toward corporeal things without, and 
with reference to this it is called animality or sensuality. The 
second is directed inward upon and into itself, and with refer- 
ence to this it is called spirit. The third is directed upward above 
itself, and in reference to this it is called mind. With all these it 
must dispose itself to ascend to God, that it may love him with 
the whole mind, the whole heart, and the whole soul, in which con- 
sist at once perfect observance of the law and Christian Wisdom. 

But, since every one of the aforesaid modes is doubled, accord- 
ing as we come to consider God as Alpha and as Omega, or accord- 
ing as we come to see God in each of the above modes through a 
glass and in a glass, or because each of these considerations has to 
be commingled with the other that is joined to it, and also to be 
considered in its purity, so it is necessary that these three grades 
should rise to the number of six ; whence, as God finished the uni- 
versal world in six days and rested on the seventh, so the smaller 
world is led in the most orderly way, by six successive grades of 
illumination, to the rest of contemplation. Typical of this are 
the six steps leading to the throne of Solomon : 3 the six-winged 
Seraphim which Isaiah saw; 4 the six days after which God called 
Moses from the midst of the darkness; 5 the six days after which- 
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as we read in Matthew, Christ led his disciples up into a moun- 
tain, and was transfigured before them. 1 

Corresponding, therefore, to the six grades of ascension into 
God are the six grades of the powers of the soul, whereby we 
ascend from the lowest to the highest ; from the external to the 
most internal ; from the temporal to the eternal ; namely : sense, 
imagination, reason, intellect, intelligence, and the apex of the 
mind, or the spark of synteresis. 2 These grades are implanted in 
us by nature, deformed by sin, reformed by grace, to be purged 
by justice, exercised by knowledge, perfected by wisdom. For, 
according to the first institution of nature, man was created fit for 
the quiet of contemplation ; and, for this reason, God placed him 
in a Paradise of delights ; but, turning away from the true light 
to mutable good, he himself was made crooked through his own 
fault, and his whole race through original sin, whicli infected 
human nature in two ways — the mind with ignorance, and the 
flesh with concupiscence; so that man, blinded and bowed down, 
sits in darkness and sees not the light of heaven, unless he be 
aided by grace with justice against concupiscence, and by knowl- 
edge with wisdom against ignorance. All this is done through 
Jesus Christ, " who for us was made wisdom from God and justice 
and sanctification and redemption." 8 He, being the Power and 
Wisdom of God, the incarnate Word full of grace and truth, made 
grace and truth. To wit, he infused the grace of charity, which, 
when it comes " of a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned," 4 rectifies the whole soul, in its threefold outlook above 
mentioned. He also taught the knowledge of truth, according to the 
three modes of Theology — that is, symbolic, proper, and mystical — 
so that, through symbolic theology, we might rightly use sensible 
things ; through theology proper, intelligible things ; and, through 
mystical theology, might be caught up into supermental ecstasies. 

Whoever, therefore, would ascend to God must avoid deforming 
sin and exercise the above-named natural powers, with a view to 
reforming grace, and this by prayer; with a view to purifying 
justice, and this in conversation ; with a view to illuminating sci- 
ence, and this in meditation ; with a view to perfecting wisdom, 
and this in contemplation. Therefore, even as no one comes to 
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wisdom save through grace, justice, and knowledge, so no one 
comes to contemplation save by clear meditation, holy conversa- 
tion, and devout prayer. As grace, therefore, is the foundation 
of tightness of will, and of the clear illumination of reason, so 
we must first pray, then live holily, and, thirdly, attend to the 
manifestations of truth ; and, so attending, we must gradually 
rise, till we reach the high mountain, where the God of Gods is 
seen in Zion. 

And, since we must ascend Jacob's ladder, before we descend, 
let us place the first step in the ascent at the bottom, holding up 
this whole sensible world before us, as a mirror, through which we 
may rise to God, the supreme artificer, that we may be true He- 
brews, passing forth from Egypt to the land promised to our 
fathers ; also that we may be Christians, passing forth with Christ 
from this world to the Father ; and that we may be lovers of Wis- 
dom, that calleth and saith : " Come unto me all ye that desire 
me, and be ye filled with mine offspring." 1 " For, from the 
greatness and beauty of created things, their Creator may be seen 
and known." 2 The supreme power, wisdom, and benevolence of 
the Creator is reflected in all created things, as is reported in 
threefold fashion by the sense of the flesh to the interior sense. 
For the sense of the flesh lends itself to the intellect when it 
investigates with reason, believes with faith, or contemplates with 
intellect. In contemplating, it considers the actual existence of 
things; in believing, their habitual course; in reasoning, their 
potential pre-excellence. 

The first point of view, which is that of contemplation, consid- 
ering things in themselves, sees in them weight, number, and meas- 
ure ; weight, which marks the point to which they tend ; number, 
whereby they are distinguished ; measure, whereby they are 
limited; and hereby it sees in them mode, species, order, as well 
as substance, virtue, and action, from which it may arise, as from 
footsteps, to understand the power, wisdom, and boundless good- 
ness of the Creator. 

The second point of view, which is that of faith, considering 
this world, attends to its origin, course, and termination. For by 
faith we believe that the ages were arranged by the Word of Life ; 3 
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by faith we believe that the epochs of the three laws — the law of 
nature, the law of scripture, and the law of grace— succeed each 
other and have elapsed in the most perfect order; by faith we 
believe that the world will be terminated by a final judgment. In 
the first we observe the power; in the second, the providence; in 
the third, the justice of the Supreme Principle. 

The third point of view — that of reason— investigating, sees that 
some things are only, and some are and live only, whereas some 
are, live, and discern ; and that the first are inferior ; the second, 
middle; the third, superior. It sees, likewise, that some are only 
corporeal, and some partly corporeal, partly spiritual ; whence it 
concludes that there are some purely spiritual, as better and 
worthier than either. It sees, moreover, that some are mutable 
and corruptible, as terrestrial things ; others mutable and incor- 
ruptible, as celestial things; whence it concludes that some are 
immutable and incorruptible, as supercelestial things. From 
these visible things, therefore, it rises to consider God's power, 
wisdom, and goodness, as being, living, and intelligent, as purely 
spiritual, incorruptible, and intransmutable. This consideration, 
again, is extended according to the sevenfold condition of created 
things, which is the sevenfold witness of the divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness, if we consider the origin, magnitude, multitude, 
beauty, plenitude, action, and order of all things. For the origin 
of things, in respect to creation, distinction, and adornment, as far 
as the works of the six days are concerned, proclaims the divine 
power, producing all things from nothing; the divine wisdom, as 
clearly distinguishing all things ; the divine goodness, as gener- 
ously adorning all things. The magnitude of things — in respect to 
the bulk of length, breadth, and depth ; in respect to the excellence 
of the power extending itself in length, breadth, and depth, as is 
manifest in the diffusion of light ; in respect to the efficacy of 
action, intimate, continuous, and diffused, as is manifested in the 
action of fire — clearly indicates the immensity of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the threefold God, who exists uncircum- 
scribed in all created things, through power, presence, and essence. 
The multitude of things — in respect to their diversity, general, 
special, and individual, in substance, in form or figure, and in effi- 
cacy, beyond all human estimation — manifestly involves and dis- 
plays the immensity of the three above-named conditions in God. 
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The beauty of things — in respect to the variety of lights, figures, 
and colors, in bodies simple, mixed, and organized, as in the 
heavenly bodies and minerals, as in stones and metals, plants and 
animals — plainly proclaims the above three things. The pleni- 
tude of things — in that matter is full of forms, in respect to seminal 
reasons, form is full of virtue as to active power, and virtue is full 
of effects as to efficiency — manifestly declares this same thing. 
Action, manifold, according as it is natural, artificial, or moral, by 
its most manifold variety, shows the immensity of that power, art, 
and goodness which indeed is to all things the cause of being, the 
ground of understanding, and the order of living. Order, in re- 
spect to the ratio of duration, situation, and influence — that is, to 
sooner or later, higher or lower, nobler or baser — in the book of 
creation, clearly manifests the primacy, sublimity, and divinity of 
the First Principle in regard to infinity of power, while the order 
of the divine laws, precepts, and judgments, in the book of Script- 
ure, manifests the immensity of his wisdom ; and the order of the 
divine sacraments, benefits, and retributions in the body of the 
Church manifests the immensity of his goodness, so that order itself 
most evidently leads us by the hand to that which is first and high- 
est, mightiest, and wisest and best. He, therefore, who is not en- 
lightened by all these splendors of created things is blind ; he who 
is not waked by such callings is deaf ; he who from all these effects 
does not praise God is dumb ; he who after such intimation does 
not observe the First Principle is foolish. 

Open, therefore, thine eyes; draw near thy spiritual ears; un- 
seal thy lips, and apply thy heart, that in all created things thou 
mayest see, hear, praise, love, magnify, and honor God, lest, per- 
adventure, the universal frame of things should rise up against 
thee. Yea, for this the universe will fight against them that 
are without senses, whereas to them that have senses it will be a 
matter of glory, who can say with the Prophet: " Thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy work; I will triumph in the 
works of thy hands." 1 " O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. The earth is full of thy 
riches." 2 
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Chapter II. 

ON THE BEHOLDING OF GOD IN HIS FOOTSTEPS IN THIS SENSIBLE 

WOELD. 

But since, as regards the mirror of sensible things, we may con- 
template God, not only through them, as through footprints, but 
also in them, in so far as he is in them by essence, power, and 
presence, and this consideration is loftier than the preceding; 
wherefore this kind of consideration occupies the second place, as 
the second grade of contemplation, whereby we must be guided 
to the contemplation of God in all created things, which enter our 
minds through the bodily senses. 

We must observe, therefore, that this sensible world, which is 
called the macrocosm — that is, the long world — enters into our soul, 
which is called the microcosm — that is, the little world — through the 
gates of the five senses, as regards the apprehension, delectation, 
and distinction of these sensible things ; which is manifest in this 
way : In the sensible world some things are generant, others are 
generated, and others direct both these. Generant are the simple 
bodies ; that is, the celestial bodies and the four elements. For 
out of the elements, through the power of light, reconciling the 
contrariety of elements in things mixed, are generated and pro- 
duced whatever things are generated and produced by the opera- 
tion of natural power. Generated are the bodies composed of 
the elements, as minerals, vegetables, sensible things, and human 
bodies. Directing both these and those are the spiritual sub- 
stances, whether altogether conjunct, like the souls of the brutes, 
or separably conjunct, like rational souls, or altogether separate, 
like the celestial spirits, which the philosophers call Intelligences, 
we Angels. On these, according to the philosophers, it devolves 
to move the heavenly bodies, and for this reason the administra- 
tion of the universe is ascribed to them, as receiving from the First 
Cause — that is, God — that inflow of virtue which they pour forth 
again in relation to the work of government, which has reference 
to the natural consistence of things. But, according to the theo- 
logians, the direction of the universe is ascribed to these same 
beings, as regards the works of redemption, with respect to which 
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they are called " ministering spirits sent forth to do service tor the 
eake of them that shall inherit, salvation." 1 

Man, therefore, who is called the lesser world, has five senses, 
like five gates, through which the knowledge of all the things that 
are in the sensible world enters into his soul. For through sight 
there enter the sublime and luminous bodies and all other colored 
things ; through touch, solid and terrestrial bodies ; through the 
three intermediate senses, the intermediate bodies ; through taste, 
the aqueous; through hearing, the aerial; through smell, the 
vaporable, which have something of the humid, something of the 
aerial, and something of the fiery or hot, as* is clear from the 
fumes that are liberated from spices. There enter, therefore, 
through these doors not only the simple bodies, but also the mixed 
bodies compounded of these. Seeing, then, that with sense we 
perceive not only these particular sensibles — light, sound, odor, 
savor, and the four primary qualities which touch apprehends — but 
also the common sensibles— number, magnitude, figure, rest, and 
motion ; and seeing that everything which moves is moved by 
something else, and certain things move and rest of themselves, as 
do the animals, in apprehending through these five senses the mo- 
tions of bodies, we are guided to the knowledge of spiritual mo- 
tions, as by an effect to the knowledge of causes. 

In the three classes of things, therefore, the whole of this sen- 
sible world enters the human soul through apprehension. These 
external sensible things are those which first enter into the soul 
through the gates of the five senses. They enter, I say, not 
through their substances, but through their similitudes, generated 
first in the medium, and from the medium in the external organ, 
and from the external organ in the internal organ, and from this 
in the apprehensive power; and thus generation in the medium, 
and from the medium in the organ, and the direction of the appre- 
hensive power upon it, produce the apprehension of all those 
things which the soul apprehends externally. 

This apprehension, if it is directed to a proper object, is followed 
by delight. The sense delights in the object perceived through its 
abstract similitude, either by reason of its beauty, as in vision, or 
by reason of its sweetness, as in smell and hearing, or by reason 

1 Heb. i, 14. 
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of its liealthfulness, as in taste and touch, properly speaking. But 
all delight is by reason of proportion. But since species is the 
ground of form, power, and action, according as it has reference 
to the principle from which it emanates, the medium into which 
it passes, or the term upon which it acts, therefore proportion is 
observed in three things : It is observed in similitude, inasmuch 
as it forms the ground of species or form, and so is called speci- 
osity, because beauty is nothing but numerical equality, or a cer- 
tain disposition of parts accompanied with sweetness of color. It 
is observed in so far as it forms the ground of power or virtue, and 
thus is called sweetness, when the active virtue does not dispro- 
portionally exceed the recipient virtue, because the sense is de- 
pressed by extremes and delighted by means. It is observed in so 
far as it forms the ground of efficacy and impression, which is pro- 
portional when the agent, in impressing, satisfies the need of the 
patient, and this is to preserve and nourish it, as appears chiefly 
in taste and touch. And thus we see how, by pleasure, external 
delightful things enter through similitude into the soul, according 
to the threefold method of delectation. 

After this apprehension and delight there comes discernment, 
by which we not only discern whether this thing be white or black 
(because this alone belongs to the outer sense), and whether this 
thing be wholesome or hurtful (because this belongs to the inner 
sense), but also discern why this delights and give a reason there- 
for. And in this act we inquire into the reason of the delight 
which is derived by the sense from the object. This happens when 
we inquire into the reason of the beautiful, the sweet, and the 
wholesome, and discover that it is a proportion of equality. But 
a ratio of equality is the same in great things and in small. It is 
not extended by dimensions; it does not enter into succession, or 
pass with passing things ; it is not altered by motions. It ab- 
stracts, therefore, from place, time, and motion, and for this reason 
it is immutable, uncircumseribable, interminable, and altogether 
spiritual. Discernment, then, is an action which, by purifying 
and abstracting, makes the sensible species, sensibly received 
through the senses, enter into the intellective power. And thus 
the whole of this world enters into the human soul by the gates ot 
the five senses, according to the three aforesaid activities. 

All these things are footprints, in which we may behold our 
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God. For, since an apprehended species is a similitude generated 
in a medium and then impressed upon the organ, and through that 
impression leads to the knowledge of its principle — that is, of its 
object — it manifestly implies that that eternal light generates from 
itself a similitude, or splendor, coequal, consubstantial, and coeter- 
nal, and that He who is the image and similitude of the invisible 
God, and the splendor of the glory, and the figure of the substance 
which is everywhere, generates, by his first generation of himself, 
his own similitude, in the form of an object in the entire medium, 
unites himself, by the grace of union, to the individual of rational 
nature, as a species to a .bodily organ, so that by this union he 
may lead us back to the Father as the fontal principle and object. 
If, therefore, all cognizable things generate species of themselves, 
they clearly proclaim that in them, as in mirrors, may be seen the 
eternal generation of the Word, the Image, and the Son, eternally 
emanating from God the Father. 

According to this mode, the pleasing species — as specious, sweet, 
and wholesome — implies that the first speciosity, sweetness, and 
wholesomeness are in that first species in which are the highest 
proportionality and equality to the Generant Principle ; in which 
is virtue gliding into the apprehension, not through phantasms, 
but through truth ; and in which is an impression, saving, suffi- 
cient, and expelling all want on the part of the apprehender. If, 
then, delight is the conjunction of the suitable with the suitable, 
and only the similitude of God forms the ground of that which is 
supremely specious, sweet, and wholesome, and is united accord- 
ing to truth, to inwardness, and to fulness filling all capacity, we 
may see clearly that in God alone is fontal and true delight, and 
that we are led to seek this by all delights. 

But, by a still more excellent and more immediate mode, dis- 
cernment leads us to a surer beholding of eternal truth. For, if 
discernment is conducted by reason abstracting from place, time, 
and mutability, and hence from dimension, succession, and trans- 
mutation, by reason immutable, uncircumscribable, and intermin- 
able — and there is nothing at all immutable, uncircumscribable, 
and interminable save the eternal — and all the eternal is either God 
or in God ; if, therefore, we discern by this sort of reason whatever 
we discern with clearness, it is plain that He is the reason of all 

things, the infallible rule, and the light of truth, in which all 
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things are reflected infallibly, indelibly, indubitably, irrefragably T 
indijudicably, unchangeably, unconfinably, interminably, indi visi- 
bly, and intellectually. And, therefore, those laws whereby we 
judge with certainty concerning all the sensible things which come 
under our consideration being infallible and indubitable to the 
intellect of the apprehender, indelible from the memory of the 
recollector, as being always present, irrefragable, and indijudica- 
ble to the intellect of the judger, because, as Augustine says, no 
one judges concerning them, but only through them, they must 
needs be unchangeable and incorruptible, as being necessary ; un- 
continable, as being nncircumscribed ; interminable, as being eter- 
nal ; and hence indivisible, as being intellectual and incorporeal ; 
not made, but increate ; existing eternally in the eternal art, from 
which, through which, and according to which all specious or 
beautiful things are formed. And, therefore, they cannot with cer- 
tainty be judged except by that which was not only tbe form pro- 
ducing all things, but also the form preserving and distinguishing 
all things, inasmuch as it is being, which in all things is form, 
directive rule, and that whereby our minds distinguish all those 
things that enter them through the senses. 

But this speculation is extended according to the consideration 
of the seven differences of the numbers by which, as by seven 
steps, we ascend to God, as Augustine shows in his work " On 
True Religion " and in the sixth book of his treatise on " Music," 
wherein he fixes the differences of the numbers that gradually 
ascend from these sensible things to the artificer of all, so that 
God is seen in all things. He says that there are numbers in 
bodies, and especially in sounds and voices, and these he calls 
sonant numbers ; that there are numbers abstracted from these 
and received into our senses, and these he calls occursors ; that 
there are numbers proceeding from the soul into the body, as is 
shown in gestures and dances, and these he calls progressors ; that 
there are numbers in the delights of the senses and in the turning 
of the intention to the received species, and these he calls sensual 
numbers ; that there are numbers retained in the memory, and 
these he calls memorial numbers ; and, finally, that there are num- 
bers by which we judge concerning all these things, and these he 
calls judicial numbers. These, as has been said, are necessarily 
above the mind, as being infallible and indijudicable. By these 
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are impressed upon our minds the artificial numbers, which Augus- 
tine does not enumerate among those grades, because they are 
connected with the judicial numbers ; and from these emanate the 
progressors, from which are created the beautiful forms of artifi- 
cial things ; so that there is an orderly descent from the highest, 
through the medial, to the lowest. To these also let us ascend 
from the sonant numbers, through the occursors, the sensual, and 
the memorial. 

Since, therefore, all things are beautiful and, in a certain way, 
delightful, and since beauty and delight are inseparable from pro- 
portion, and proportion is primarily in numbers, all things must of 
necessity be full of number. For this reason, number is the chief 
exemplar in the mind of the artificer, and in things the chief foot- 
print leading to wisdom. Since this is most manifest to all and 
most close to God, it leads as most closely and by seven differences 
to God, and makes him known in all things, corporeal and sen- 
sible. And, while we apprehend numerical things, we delight 
in numerical proportions, and judge irrefragably by the laws of 
these. 

From these first two steps, whereby we are guided to the be- 
holding of God in his footprints, after the manner, as it were, of 
the two wings descending about the (seraph's) feet, we may gather 
that all the created things of this sensible world lead the mind of 
the contemplant and wise man to the eternal God, and this for 
the reason that of this First Principle, mightiest, wisest, best, of 
this eternal origin, light and fulness, of this art efficient, exem- 
plant, ordinant, they are shadows, echoes, and pictures, footprints, 
images, and spectacles, set before us for the beholding of God, and 
signs divinely given. These, I say, are, so to speak, exemplars, or 
rather examples, set before minds still rude and sensual, so that, 
through the sensible things which they see, they may be trans- 
ported to intelligible things which they do not see, as through 
signs to the things signified. And such created things of this sen- 
sible world signify the invisible things of the invisible God, partly 
because God is the origin, exemplar, and end of all created things 
(and every effect is a sign of its cause, an example of its exemplar, 
and a path to the end whereunto it leads), partly through repre- 
sentation proper, partly through prophetic pretiguration, partly 
through angelic action, and partly through superadded instrnc- 
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tion. For every creature is by nature an effigy and similitude 
of that eternal Wisdom ; but especially so is that creature which in 
the book of Scripture was assumed by the spirit of prophecy for 
the pretiguration of spiritual things; more especially those creat- 
ures in whose effigy God was willing to appear for the angelic 
ministry ; and most especially that creature which he was willing 
to set forth as a sign, and which plays the part not only of a sign, 
as that word is commonly used, but also of a sacrament. From 
all this we gather that " the invisible things of God, since the crea- 
tion of the world, are clearly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made," 1 so that those who will not observe these 
things and recognize, bless, and love God in all these things, are 
without excuse, since they will not be transported from darkness 
to the wondrous light of God. 2 But, thanks be to God, through 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, who has transported us from darkness into 
His wondrous light, inasmuch as we are disposed, by these lights 
given from without, to re-enter the mirror of our minds, in which 
the divine things are reflected. 

Chaptee III. 

OX THE BEHOLDING OF GOD THROUGH HIS IMAGE IMPRESSED UPON 
THE NATURAL POWERS. 

But, since the two grades above described, leading us to God 
by his footprints, whereby he is reflected in all created things, 
have guided us to the point where we entered into ourselves — that 
is, into our minds, in which the divine image is reflected — we 
must now, in the third place, enter into ourselves,' and leaving, as 
.it were, the forecourt outside, endeavor, through a mirror, to see 
God in the Holy Place — that is, in the forepart of the Tabernacle 
— wherein, as from a candlestick, the light of truth is reflected on 
the faces of our minds, in which, indeed, is resplendent the image 
of the most blessed Trinity. 

Enter, therefore, into thyself and see that thy mind loves itself 
most fervently, and could not love itself if it did not know itself, 
or know itself if it did not remember itself, since we seize noth- 
ing through intelligence that is not present in our memory. And 
hereby thou perceivest, not with the eye of flesh, but with the eye 

1 Rom. i, 20. 2 Rom. i, 21. 
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of reason, that thy soul has a threefold power. Consider, there- 
fore, the operations and habits of these three powers, and thou 
wilt be able to see God through thyself, as through a likeness, 
and this is seeing him through a glass and in a riddle. 1 

But the operation of memory is retention and re-presentation, 
not only of things present, corporeal, and temporal, but also of 
things successive, simple, and sempiternal. For the memory re- 
tains past things through recollection, present things through sns- 
ception, future things through foresight. It retains also simple 
things; for example, the principles of continuous and discreet 
quantities, as point, instant, unity, without which it is impossible 
to remember or to think the things which have these for their 
principles. No less does it retain, as sempiternal and .sempiter- 
nally, the principles and dignities of the sciences, because it can 
never so forget them, while it uses reason, that it will not accept 
them and assent to them, as soon as it hears them, and this not as if 
it perceived them afresh, but as recognizing them to be innate in it- 
self and familiar. This becomes clear as soon as we propose to any 
one a choice between affirmation and negation with regard to any- 
thing, whether " every whole is greater than its part," or whatever 
other dignity, being above contradiction, is admitted by reason. 
From the first actual retention, therefore, of temporal things — that 
is, of things past, present, and future — it receives an image of 
eternity, whose indivisible present extends to all times. From the 
second it appears that it must not only be informed from without, 
through phantasms, but also from above, by taking up and having 
in itself simple forms which cannot enter through the gates of the 
senses and the phantasms of sensible things. From the third we 
learn that it has present in it an unchangeable light, in which it 
remembers the unvarying truths. ' And thus, through the opera- 
tions of the memory, it appears that the mind itself is an image 
of God, and a similitude so present to him, and having him so 
present to it, that it actually grasps him, is potentially capable of 
holding him, and may become a partaker in him. 

Again, the operation of the intellective power consists in the 
perception of the meaning of terms, propositions, and inferences. 
But the intellect seizes the meanings of terms when it compre- 

1 1 Cor. xiii, 12. 
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hends, by definition, what any particular thing is. But a defini- 
tion can be made only through higher notions, and these have to 
be defined by still higher ones, until we arrive at the highest and 
most genera], without a knowledge of which the lower ones can- 
not be definitely understood. Unless, therefore, we know what 
being-in-itself is, we cannot know the definition of any special sub- 
stance. But being-in-itself cannot be known unless it is known 
along with its conditions, which are unity, truth, and goodness. 
But, since being can be thought as diminished and as complete, as 
imperfect and as perfect, as potential and as actual, as relative and 
as absolute, as partial and as total, as transient and as permanent, 
as through another and as through itself, as mixed with non-being 
and as pure, as dependent and as absolute, as posterior and as 
prior, as mutable and as immutable, as simple and as compound — 
since the privations and defects can in no degree be known save 
through the positions, our intellect, as being purely analytical, 
does not attain an understanding of any created entity, unless it be 
aided by the understanding of that being which is altogether pure, 
altogether actual, altogether complete and absolute, which is sim- 
ply and eternally beiug, in which are the grounds of all things in 
their purity. How, indeed, should our intellect know that this 
being is a defective and incomplete being, if it had no knowledge 
of that being which is without all defect ? And so on of the other 
conditions above specified. But our intellect is then said to com- 
prehend truly the meaning of propositions when it knows with 
certainty that they are true ; and to know this is to know, since it 
cannot be deceived in that comprehension ; for it knows that that 
truth cannot be otherwise. It knows, therefore, that this truth is 
unchangeable. But since our minds are changeable, they cannot see 
that truth unchangeably reflected except by some other light which 
radiates altogether unchangeably, and this cannot possibly be a 
mutable, created thing. It knows, therefore, in that light which 
lighteth every man as he cometh into the world. 1 This is the true 
light, which in the beginning was with God. 2 Our intellect, then, 
truly perceives the meaning of an inference when it sees that the 
conclusion necessarily follows from the premises. This it sees 
not only in necessary, but also in contingent, terms ; as, for exam- 
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pie, in this: If a man runs, a man moves. Again, he perceives 
this necessary habit not only in things that are, but also in things 
that are not. For example, the affirmation : If a man runs, a man 
moves, is equally true whether a man exist or do not exist. Hence 
the necessity of this sort of inference does not come from the ex- 
istence of the thing in matter, because that is contingent ; nor 
from the existence of the thing in the soul, because then it would 
be a fiction, if it were not in the thing. It comes, therefore, from 
the exemplarity in the eternal art, according to which things have 
mutually an aptitude and habit for the representation of that 
eternal art. Hence, as Augustine says in his treatise on " The 
True Religion," the light of every man who reasons truly is lit 
by that truth, and endeavors to arrive at that truth ; from which 
it is obvious that our intellect is joined to the eternal truth itself, 
inasmuch as it can grasp no truth with certainty except through 
its teaching. Thou raayest, therefore, of thyself see the truth 
which teaches thee, if appetites and phantasms do not prevent 
thee and interpose themselves, as clouds, between thee and the ray 
of the truth. 

The action of the power of choice is observed in counsel, judg- 
ment, desire. Counsel consists in inquiring. which is better — this 
or that. By " better " we mean approaching more closely to 
the best. But approach implies greater assimilation. No one, 
therefore, knows whether this is better than that, unless he knows 
that it more closely resembles the best. And no one knows that 
one thing more closely resembles another, nnless he knows that 
other. For I do not know that this man resembles Peter, unless 
I know or am acquainted with Peter. Every one, therefore, who 
takes counsel is impressed with the knowledge of the highest good. 
But any certain judgment with respect to things about which 
counsel can be taken must follow sonle law. And no one judges 
with certainty according to a law, unless he is certain that that 
law is right, and that he must not judge it. But our minds judge 
with regard to themselves. Since, then, they may not judge the 
law according to which they judge, that law is superior to our 
minds, and by this they judge according as it has been impressed 
upon them. And nothing is superior to the human mind save 
him alone who made it. Therefore, in judging, our deliberative 
power ascends to the divine laws, if it analyze with complete 
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analysis. Desire, again, is chiefly directed to that which most 
deeply moves it. But that moves it most deeply which is most 
deeply loved ; and that which is most deeply loved is happiness. 
Again, happiness is not possessed except through the highest and 
ultimate end. But human desire craves nothing save the highest 
good, or what is co-ordinated with it, or what has some resem- 
blance to it. Such is the power of the highest good that nothing 
can be loved by the creature save through the desire of that good. 
The creature is deceived and errs, when it accepts the semblance 
and image for the truth. 

Behold, therefore, how near the soul is to God, and how mem- 
ory leads to eternity, intelligence to truth, and power of choice to 
the highest goodness, according to their operations. Again, 
according to the order, origin, and habit of these powers, it leads 
up to the Blessed Trinity itself; for from memory arises intelli- 
gence, as its offspring ; because then we understand, when a 
similitude which is in the memory, results in clearness of intel- 
lect, which is nothing else than the Word. From memory and 
intelligence is breathed forth love, as the bond between the two. 
These three — the generant mind, the word, and love — are in 
the soul as memory, intelligence, and love, which are consubstan- 
tial, coequal, and coeval, reciprocally passing in each other. If, 
therefore, God is perfect spirit, he has memory, intelligence, and 
will ; he has the begotten Word and the breathed Love. These 
are necessarily distinguished, since the one is produced by the 
other, not essentially, not accidentally; therefore, personally. 
When, therefore, the mind considers itself, it rises through itself, 
as through a mirror, to behold the blessed Trinity of Father, 
Word, and Love — three persons coeternal, coequal, and consub- 
stantial — so that each of the three is in each of the other two, 
whereas one is not the other, but these three are one God. 

To this beholding of its own principle, three and one, through 
the trinity of its own powers, whereby it is the image of God, the 
soul is aided by the lights of the sciences, which perfect and 
inform it, and in three ways represent the most blessed Trinity ; 
for all Philosophy is either natural, or rational, or moral. The 
first treats of the cause of being, and therefore leads to the 
Power of the Father; the second, of the ground of understand- 
ing, and therefore leads to the Wisdom of the Word ; the third, 
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of the order of living, and therefore leads to the Goodness of the 
Holy Spirit. Again, the first is divided into metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and physics. Of these, the first treats of the essences of 
things, the second of their numbers and figures, the third of their 
natures, powers, and diffusive actions. Hence, the first leads to 
the First Principle, the Father; the second to his Image, the 
Son ; the third to the Gift of the Holy Spirit. The second is 
divided into grammar, which imparts power of expression ; logic, 
which imparts perspicacity in argument ; rhetoric, which imparts 
skill in persuading or moving ; and these, in like manner, involve 
the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. The third is divided 
into monastics, economics, and politics. The first of these in- 
volves the innascibility of the First Principle ; the second, the 
familiarity of the Son ; the third, the liberality of the Holy Spirit. 
But all these sciences have fixed and infallible rules, as lights and 
rays descending from the eternal law into our minds. And thus 
our minds, being irradiated and superfused with so many splen- 
dors, may, if they be not blind, be led through themselves to the 
contemplation of that eternal light. And the irradiation and 
consideration of this light lifts up the wise into admiration, 
whereas it leads the foolish, who do not believe that they may 
understand, into confusion, so that the saying of the Prophet is 
fulfilled : " Thou shinest wondrously from the eternal hills : all 
the foolish were confounded in their hearts." 1 

Chapter IV. 

ON THE BEHOLDING OF GOD IN HIS IMAGE, AS REFORMED BY GIFTS 

OF GRACE. 

But since, not only by passing through ourselves, but also with- 
in ourselves, we may behold the First Principle, and this vision is 
superior to the preceding, this mode of consideration occupies the 
fourth grade of contemplation. Strange it seems, when it has 
been shown that God is so near to our minds, that so few are able 
to behold the First Principle in themselves. But the reason is 
not far to seek. The human mind, distracted by cares, does not 
enter into itself through memory ; beclouded with phantasms, it 
does not return to itself through intelligence ; allured by appe- 
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tites, it does not revert to itself through desire for internal sweet- 
ness and spiritual joy. Wherefore, being totally prostrate among 
these sensible things, it cannot enter in into itself, as into the 
image of God. 

And since a man must lie in the spot where he falls, unless 
some one sets to work and helps him to rise, our souls could not 
be perfectly raised from these sensible things to the intuition of 
itself, and of eternal truth in itself, had not Truth, taking on 
human form in Christ, become a stair for it, repairing the former 
stair, which in Adam had been broken down. Hence, however 
far a man may be illuminated by the light of nature and acquired 
science, he cannot enter into himself, to enjoy himself in the Lord, 
save through the mediation of Christ, who says : " I am the door ; 
by me if any man enter iu, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out and shall find pasture." * But we do not approach this door 
unless we believe in him, hope for him, love him. If, therefore, 
we wish to re-enter to the fruition of truth, as into Paradise, we 
must go in through faith, hope, and love toward the mediator be- 
tween God and man, Jesus Christ, who is, as it were, the tree of 
life in the midst of Paradise. 

The image of our mind, therefore, must be clothed with the 
three theological virtues, whereby the soul is purified, illuminated, 
and perfected, and thus the image is reformed, repaired, and made 
suitable for the heavenly Jerusalem, and a part of the Church mili- 
tant, which, according to the Apostle, is the offspring of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem. For he says : " The Jerusalem that is above is 
free, which is our mother." 2 The soul, therefore, that believes in, 
hopes for, and loves Jesus Christ, who is the Word of the Father, 
incarnate, uncreated, inspired — that is, the way, the truth, and the 
life — does three things. In believing, through faith, in Christ as 
the uncreated Word, which is the word and glory of the Father, 
it recovers spiritual hearing and sight — hearing to receive the say- 
ings of Christ, sight to behold the glories of his light. In long- 
ing with hope to receive the inspired word, through desire and 
affection it recovers its spiritual scent. In embracing with love 
the incarnate Word, as deriving delight from it, and in passing over 
into it through ecstatic love, it recovers spiritual taste and touch. 
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Having recovered these senses, and seeing, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, and embracing its spouse, it is able to sing, like a bride, the 
Song of Songs, which was composed for the exercise of contem- 
plation in this fourth grade, which no one comprehends save him 
who receives it, because it consists rather of affectional experience 
than of rational reflection. For in this grade, having recovered 
its interior senses, so as to see that which is supremely beautiful, 
to hear that which is supremely harmonious, to smell that which 
is supremely odoriferous, to taste that which is supremely sweet, 
to apprehend that which is supremely delightful, the mind is dis- 
posed to mental ecstasies — that is, through devotion, admiration, 
and exultation, according to the three exclamations uttered in 
the Song of Songs. 1 Of these, the first is uttered through super- 
abundance of devotion, whereby the soul becomes like a rod of 
smoke from the perfumes of myrrh and frankincense. The second 
is uttered through excellence of admiration, whereby the soul be- 
comes as the dawn, the moon, and the sun, according to that pro- 
cess of illuminations which lift up the soul to consider and admire 
its spouse. 2 The third takes place through superabundance of ex- 
ultation, whereby the soul becomes rich in the joys of the sweetest 
delight, resting wholly upon its Beloved. 3 Having acquired these 
things, 4 our spirits become hierarchic to ascend aloft, through 
conformity to that supernal Jerusalem into which none enters, 
unless it first descend into his heart through grace, as John saw 
in his Apocalypse. 5 But it descends into the heart when, through 
reformation of the image, through the theologic virtues, and 
through delights of the spiritual senses and upliftings of ecstasies, 
our spirits become hierarchic — that is, purged, illuminated, and 
perfected. Thus, likewise, it is marked by the grades of the nine 
orders, inasmuch as within it are disposed, in due order, annuncia- 
tion, dictation, guidance, ordination, invigoration, command, ac- 
ceptance, revelation, unification, which, in their grades, correspond 
to the nine orders of the Angels, so that the grades of the three 
first named have regard to the nature of the human soul ; the 
three following grades, to its industry ; the last three to grace. 
Possessing these, the soul, when it enters into itself, enters the 
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supernal Jerusalem, where, considering the orders of the Angels, 
it sees in them God, who, dwelling in them, performs all their 
actions. Whence Bernard says to Eugenius that God in the 
Seraphim loves as charity ; in the Cherubim knows as truth ; in 
the Thrones sits as equity ; in the Dominions rules as majesty ; in 
the Principalities guides as principle; in the Powers preserves 
as health; in the Virtues acts as virtue; in the Archangels re- 
veals as light; in the Angels assists as piety. 1 From all these 
God is seen as all in all, through contemplation of him in those 
minds in which he dwells through gifts of the most abounding 
charity. 

For this grade of speculation the special and principal aid is 
the consideration of Holy Scripture divinely inspired, just as 
Philosophy was the chief aid for the preceding grade ; for Holy 
Scripture deals chiefly with works of reparation ; whence it treats 
mainly of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and most especially of 
Charity. Of this the Apostle says : " The end of the charge is love 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned." 2 
It is the fulfilment of the law, 3 as he likewise says. And our 
Saviour himself asserts that all the Law and the Prophets hang 
upon his two precepts — that is, on love to God and our neighbor. 
These two are implied in the one spouse of the Church, Jesus 
Christ, who is at once our neighbor and God ; at once our brother 
and Lord ; at once the Word increate and incarnate, our former 
and reformer, Alpha and Omega. He is also the supreme hierarch, 
purging, illuminating, and perfecting his spouse — that is, the 
whole Church and every holy soul. Wherefore, of this Hierarch 
and this ecclesiastical Hierarchy the whole Scripture treats, by 
which we are taught to purge, illuminate, and perfect ourselves ; 
and this according to the threefold law laid down in it, the natural 
law, the written law, and the law of grace ; or, rather, according 
to its threefold principal part — viz., the Mosaic law, purging ; the 
prophetic revelation, illuminating ; and the Gospel teaching, per- 
fecting; or, still rather, according to its triple spiritual meaning, 
the tropologic, which purges to honesty of life ; the allegorical, 
which illuminates to clearness of understanding ; the anagogic, 
which perfects through mental ectasies and the sweetest participa- 
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tions in wisdom ; according to the three theological virtues above- 
named, the spiritual senses as reformed, the three ecstasies above 
mentioned, and the hierarchical acts of the mind, whereby our 
minds revert to interior things, in them to behold God in the 
glories of the saints, and on them to sleep and rest in peace, as 
on couches, their spouse adjuring them not to stir, until they 
please. 1 

From these two middle steps, over which we pass to the con- 
templation of God within us, as in mirrors of created images, and, 
as it were, after the manner of wings outstretched for flight — wings 
holding the middle place — we may understand that we are led to 
divine things through the natural powers of the rational soul, in 
accordance with their operations, habitudes, and scientific habits, 
as appears from the third grade. We are led, in the same manner, 
through the hierarchic acts of human minds — viz., purgation, il- 
lumination, and perfection ; by the hierarchic revelations of the 
Holy Scriptures, given to us through the Angels, according to the 
saying of the Apostle, that " the law was ordained through angels 
by the hand of a mediator " ; 2 and, finally, we are led through the 
hierarchies and hierarchic orders, which in our minds have to be 
disposed after the manner of the heavenly Jerusalem. Our 
minds, filled full with all these lights, are inhabited by the divine 
Wisdom, like houses of God, being made daughters, spouses, 
and friends of God, members, sisters, and co-heirs of Christ the 
head, and, likewise, temples of the Holy Spirit, founded by faith, 
reared by hope, and dedicated to God by sanctity of mind and 
body. All this is accomplished by the perfectly sincere love of 
Christ, " shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost which 
was given to us," 3 and without which we cannot know the secret 
things of God. For, as no one can know the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. 4 Let us, therefore, be 
rooted and grounded in love, that we may be strong to apprehend, 
with all the saints, what is the length of eternity, the breadth of 
liberality, the height of majesty, and the depth of judging wisdom. 5 
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Chapter V. 

ON THE BEHOLDING OF THE DIVINE UNITY, THROUGH ITS PRIMARY 
NAME, WHICH IS BEING. 

But, inasmuch as we may contemplate God, not only without 
us and within us, but also above us — without us, by his footsteps, 
within us, by his image, and above us, by the light which is im- 
pressed upon our minds (which is the light of eternal truth, since 
these minds of ours are formed directly by the truth itself) — those 
who are exercised in the first have entered the court in front of 
the tabernacle ; 1 those who are exercised in the second have entered 
the Holy Place ; while those who are exercised in the third enter 
with the High Priest into the Holy of Holies, where above the ark 
are the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 2 These 
we understand to mean two modes or grades of contemplating the 
invisible and eternal things of God. One of these relates to the 
essential attributes of God ; the other to the special attributes of 
the (three) persons. The first mode first and chiefly fixes our vis- 
ion upon Being itself, telling us that That which Is is the first 
name of God. The second mode fixes our vision upon The Good 
itself, telling us that this is the first name of God. The first lookB 
specially toward the Old Testament, which chiefly proclaims the 
unity of the Divine Essence ; whence it was said to Moses : " I 
am that am." 3 The second looks to the New Testament, which 
determines the plurality of the (divine) persons, baptizing in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Where- 
fore, our master, Christ, wishing to lift up to the perfection of 
the gospel the young man who had observed the law, ascribed to 
God chiefly and alone the attribute of goodness. He says : " None 
is good save one, even God." 4 Damascenas, therefore, follow- 
ing Moses, says that He who Is is the first name of God ; Dio- 
nysius, following Christ, says that The Good is the first name of 
God. 

Let him, therefore, who desires to contemplate the invisible 
things of God, as regards unity of essence, first fix his eyes upon 
being itself, and see that it is so absolutely certain in itself that it 
cannot be thought not to be ; because, being absolutely pure, it 
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presents itself in the complete absence of non-being, just as naught 
presents itself in the complete absence of being. Even, therefore, 
a3 pure naught contains naught of being or of its conditions, so, on 
the contrary, being contains naught of non-being, either actually, 
or potentially, either according to the real truth, or to our esti- 
mate. But since non-being is a privation of being, it enters our 
intelligence only through being. Being, on the other hand, does 
not enter our intelligence through anything but itself, because 
everything that is understood, is understood either as not-being, 
or as being potentially, or as being actually. If, therefore, non- 
being can be understood only through being, and potential being 
only through actual being, and being designates the pure act of 
that which is, it follows that being is what first enters the intel- 
lect, and this being it is that is pure act. But this is not particu- 
lar being, which is limited being, because it is mixed with poten- 
tiality ; nor is it analogous being, because this has least of actuality, 
being that which in the smallest degree is. It remains, therefore, 
that this being is the divine being. 

Strange, therefore, is the blindness of the intellect, which does 
not consider that which it first sees, and without which it can know 
nothing. But as the eye, when intent upon various differences 
of colors, does not see the light whereby it sees all other things, 
and if it does see it, does not notice it, so the eye of our mind, be- 
ing intent upon these particular and universal things, does not 
notice that being which is outside all genus, although it first oc- 
curs to the mind, and all things are known through it. Hence, it 
most truly appears that as the eye of the bat is related to light, so 
the eye of our mind is related to the most manifest things of na- 
ture. The reason is that, being accustomed to the darkness of be- 
ings, and the phantasm of sensible things, when it sees the light 
of the highest being, it seems to see nothing (not understanding 
that this darkness is the highest illumination of our minds), just as 
when the eye sees pure light, it seems to see nothing. 

Behold, therefore, this absolutely pure being, if thou canst, and 
it will be plain to thee that it cannot be derived from aught else; 
and it is necessarily thought as in every respect first, because it 
can neither be from nothing nor from anything else. For what 
is through itself, if being be not through itself and from itself? 
It will present itself to thee as altogether free from non-being, and, 
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hence, as never beginning, never ending, and, therefore, as eternal. 
It will likewise present itself to thee as in no way containing 
anything hut being itself, and, hence, as not compounded with 
anything, but perfectly simple. It will further present itself as 
containing naught of possibility, because every possible in some 
way contains somewhat of non-being ; hence, it will appear as su- 
premely and completely actual. It will present itself as contain- 
ing no defectibility, and, hence, as absolutely perfect. Finally, 
it will present itself as having no diversity, and, hence, as su- 
premely one. 

The being, therefore, which is pure being, being simply, and 
being absolute is being primary, eternal, superlatively simple, 
actual, perfect, and one. And these things are so certain that 
the opposite of them cannot be thought by him who understands 
being. From one of them, likewise, the rest may be inferred. 
For, since being is being simple, it is simply first ; because it is 
simply first, it is not made by aught else, nor could it be made by 
itself ; therefore, it is eternal. In like manner, since it is first and 
eternal, it is not composed of other things ; therefore it is perfectly 
simple. Again, since it is first, eternal, and perfectly simple, it 
contains no possibility intermingled with its actuality ; therefore 
it is perfectly actual. Since it is first, eternal, perfectly simple, 
and perfectly actual, therefore it is altogether perfect; such a 
thing neither lacks aught, nor can aught be added to it. Since it 
is first, eternal, perfectly simple, perfectly actual, and altogether 
perfect, therefore it is in the highest degree one ; for that which is 
called omnifarious superabundance is so called with respect to all 
things. Also, that which is called superabundance simply cannot 
possibly belong save to one being. Hence, if God is the name for 
being, primary, eternal, altogether simple, altogether actual, alto- 
gether perfect, it is impossible that he should be thought not to 
be, or not to be one, and no more. " Hear, therefore, O Israel ! 
the Lord our God is one God." 1 If thou beholdest this in pure 
simplicity of mind, thou art in some sort suffused with the illu- 
mination of the eternal light. But thou hast wherewithal to be 
uplifted into admiration ; for being is first and last ; it is eternal 
and altogether present ; it is most simple and greatest ; it is alto- 
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gether actual and altogether immutable ; it is altogether perfect 
and infinite ; it is in the highest degree one, and yet in all modes. 
If thou admirest these things with a pure mind, thou art suffused 
with a greater light, because thou seest, further, that it is last be- 
cause it is first. For, because it is first, it performs all things by 
reason of itself, whence it must be the ultimate end, the beginning 
and consummation, Alpha and Omega. It is most excellent, be- 
cause it is eternal. For, because it is eternal, it is not limited by 
another; it does fail from itself; it does not pass from one thing 
to another. Therefore, it has neither past nor future, but is solely 
present. It is greatest, because it is altogether simple. Because 
it is altogether simple in essence, it is greatest in virtue ; inasmuch 
as virtue is the more nearly infinite, the more it is united. It is 
altogether immutable, because it is altogether actual. For, be- 
cause it is altogether actual, it is pure act, and, because it is such, 
it acquires nothing new, and loses nothing which it has ; hence it 
cannot be changed. It is infinite, because it is altogether perfect. 
For, because it is altogether perfect, nothing better, nobler, or 
worthier than it can be thought ; hence, nothing greater. And 
every such thing is infinite. It is in all modes, because it is in the 
highest degree one. For, because it is in the highest degree one, 
it is the universal principle of all multiplicity, and, for the same 
reason, it is the universal cause of all things — efficient, formal, and 
final — as likewise the cause of being, the ground of understand- 
ing, the order of living. It is, therefore, in all modes, not as the 
essence of all things, but as the altogether superexcellent, alto- 
gether universal, and altogether sufficient cause of all essences. 
Its virtue, because in the highest degree united in essence, is in 
the highest degree infinite and manifold in efficacy. 

Turning back, let us say : Because being altogether pure and 
absolute — that is, being simply — is first and last, it is the origin and 
consummating end of all things. Because it is eternal and alto- 
gether present, it includes and pervades all durations, as if it were 
at once their centre and circumference. Because it is altogether 
simple and greatest, it is wholly within everything and wholly 
without everything ; hence it is an intelligible sphere, whose cen- 
tre is everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere. Because 
it is altogether actual and immutable, while remaining motionless, 
it imparts motion to the universe. Because it is altogether perfect 
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and infinite, it is within everything, without being included ; it is- 
outside of everything, without being excluded ; it is above every- 
thing, without being lifted up ; it is below everything, without 
being cast down. But because it is in the highest degree one and 
in all modes, it is all things in all things, albeit all things are 
many, and it is but one. And it is so, because, through its per- 
fectly simple unity, its perfectly serene truth, and its perfectly 
sincere goodness, there is in it all virtuosity, all exemplarity, and 
all communicability ; whence all things are of it, through it, and 
unto it. 1 And this is true because it is omnipotent, omniscient 
and in all modes, to behold which perfectly is to be blest ; as it 
was said to Moses : " I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee." 2 

Chapter VI. 

ON THE BEHOLDING OF THE MOST BLESSED TRINITY IN ITS NAME 
WHICH 18 GOOD. 

After the consideration of essentials, the eye of the intelli- 
gence must be raised to the contemplation of the Most Blessed 
Trinity, so that the second Cherub may be set up beside the first. 
For, as being is the principle of the vision of essentials and the 
name whereby other things are known, so the good is the chief 
foundation for the contemplation of emanations. Behold, there- 
fore, and observe how the Best — which simply is, than which noth- 
ing better can be thought, and which is such that it cannot be 
thought not to be, because to be is altogether better than not to be 
— is in such a way that it cannot be rightly thought unless it be 
thought as three and one ; for by the good is meant that which is 
self-diffusive. Therefore the Supreme Good is supremely self- 
diffusive. But the highest diffusion cannot be unless it be actual 
and intrinsic, substantial and hypostatic, natural and voluntary, 
free and necessary, indeh'cient and perfect. Unless, therefore, there 
were eternally in the Highest Good an actual, consubstantial, and 
hypostatic production, as noble as that which produces, in the form 
of generation and spiration, so as to produce an eternal principle 
eternally acting as co-principle, and which shall be beloved and 
beloved in company, that is, begotten and breathed forth — that is, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — it would in no way be the Highest 
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Good, because it would not be in the highest degree diffused ; for 
temporal diffusion in created things is only as a centre or point in 
comparison with the infinity of eternal goodness. Hence no diffu- 
sion can be thought greater than this, in which the diffnser com- 
municates to another his whole substance and nature. It would 
not be the Highest Good, if it could lack reality or intellect. If, 
therefore, with thy mind's eye, thou canst behold the purity of 
goodness — which is the pure act of a principle, in charity loving 
with a love that is gratuitous, due, and compounded of grace and 
duty ; which is the most complete diffusion, in the manner of nature 
and of will ; which is a diffusion after the manner of the Word, in 
which all things are said, and after the manner of a gift, in which 
all other gifts are given — thou mayest see, through the supreme 
communicability of the Good, that the Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit is necessary. In these, by reason of their supreme good- 
ness, there must be the highest communicability, and through the 
highest communicabilty the highest consubstantiality, and through 
the highest consubstantiality the highest configurality, and through 
these the highest co-equality, and through this the highest co-eter- 
nity, and through all the aforesaid the highest co-intimity, where- 
by one is necessarily in the other through the highest circuminces- 
sion, and one acts along with the other through the omnifarious 
indivision of the substance, the virtue, and the action of the Most 
Blessed Trinity. 

But, when thou contemplatest these things, see thou think not 
that thou comprehendest the Incomprehensible ; for thou must 
needs still reflect upon these six conditions, and this brings the 
eyes of our minds mightily into the amazement of admiration. 
For here is the highest communicability, along with distinction of 
persons ; the highest consubstantiality, along with plurality of hy- 
postases ; the highest configurality, along with discreet personali- 
ty ; the highest co-equality, along with order ; the highest co-eter- 
nity, along with emanation ; the highest co-intimity, along with 
emission. Who, at sight of these wondrous tilings, does not rise 
up into admiration ? But all these things we most clearly under- 
stand to be in the Blessed Trinity, if we lift up our eyes to the al- 
together superexcellent goodness ; for, if there are here the highest 
communication and true diffusion, there are here true origin and 
true distinction. And, since the whole is communicated, and not 
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the part, that same which is kept is given, and given entire. 
Therefore the emanating and the producing are both distinguished 
by properties and are essentially one. Since, therefore, they are 
distinguished by properties, they have properties of persons, plu- 
rality of hypostases, emanation of origin, order not of posteriority, 
but of origin, and emission, not of lojal change, but of gratuitous 
inspiration, by reason of the authority of the producer — an author- 
ity which the sender exercises over the sent. But, since they are 
one substantially, they must have unity in essence, form, dignity, 
eternity, existence, and incircumscribability. When, therefore, 
thou considerest these things one by one, thou hast wherewithal to 
contemplate the truth. When thou comparest them mutually with 
each other, thou hast wherewithal to arise to the highest admira- 
tion. And, therefore, that thy mind may arise through admira- 
tion to admirable contemplation, these things must be considered 
together ; for this is indicated by the Cherubim, which looked at 
each other. 1 Nor is it a thing without mystery that they looked 
at each other with their faces turned toward the mercy-seat, that 
it may be fulfilled, which is spoken by the Lord in John : 2 " This 
is eternal life, that they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ." For we must ad- 
mire God's essential and personal conditions not only in them- 
selves, but also in comparison with the superadmirable union of 
God and man in the person of Christ. 

For, if thou art the one Cherub, contemplating the essential 
things of God, and wonderest because the Divine Being is at once 
first and last, eternal and most present, most simple and greatest 
or uncircumscribed, wholly everywhere and comprehended no- 
where, most actual and never moved, most perfect, without ex- 
cess or defect, and yet immeasurable and infinite without bound, 
supremely one and yet omnifarious, as containing all things, as 
being all power, all truth, all good — look at the mercy-seat and 
behold with wonder that therein the first principle is joined to the 
last term — God with man formed on the sixth day — the eternal 
joined to temporal man, born of a virgin in the fulness of time; 
the most simple with the most composite; the most actual with 
the most passive and dead ; the most perfect and infinite with the 
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modified ; the absolutely one and omnifarious with the individual 
composite and distinct from all others, with man, with Jesus^ 
Christ. 

If thou art the other Cherub, contemplating the special attri- 
butes of the (three) persons, and wonderest that communicability 
co-exists with property ; consubstantiality with plurality; configu- 
rality with personality ; co-equality with order; eternity with pro- 
duction ; co-intimity with emission (for the Son is sent [forth] by 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit by both, while, nevertheless, he 
is always with them and never departs from them), look at the 
mercy -seat and behold with wonder how in Christ personal unity 
co-exists with trinity of substances and duality of natures ; omni- 
farious agreement with plurality of wills ; compredicatiQn of God 
and roan with plurality of properties; co-adoration with plurality 
of nobilities ; co-exaltation above all things with plurality of digni- 
ties; condomination with plurality of powers. But in this con- 
sideration is the perfection of mental illumination ; the mind, as 
on the sixth day, sees man made in the image of God. For, if 
image is expressive similitude, when our mind contemplates in 
Christ, the Son of God (who is by nature the invisible image of 
God) our humanity so wonderfully exalted, so ineffably united, see- 
ing at once in one the first and the last, the highest and the lowest, 
the circumference and the centre, Alpha and Omega, the cause and 
the caused, the Creator and the creature — in a word, the book 
written within and without — it has already arrived at a certain 
perfect thing, arriving with God at the perfection of its illumina- 
tions, in the sixth grade, on the sixth day. And nothing more re- 
mains but the day of rest, on which, through mental ecstasy, the 
perspicacity of the human mind may rest from all the works 
which it has performed. 

Chapter VII. 

ECSTASY, WHEBE 
INTELLECT, THE AFFECTION PASSING WHOLLY OVEE, THROUGH 
ECSTASY, INTO GOD. 

After our mind has passed through these six considerations, 
which are like the six steps to the throne of the true Solomon, 1 
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whereby there is an ascent to peace, wherein the true man of peace 
rests in a peaceful mind, as in an inner Jerusalem ; like the six 
wings of the Cherub, by which the mind of the true man of con- 
templation, full of the enlightenment of supernal wisdom, may be 
able to rise aloft ; like the first six days, in which the mind is ex- 
ercised, that finally it may attain to the Sabbath of rest — after our 
mind has beheld God outside of itself, by his footsteps and in his 
footsteps ; within itself, through bis image and in his image ; 
above itself, by the similitude of the divine light reflected above as, 
and in that light, as far as is possible, accordiug to the stage of 
progress and the exercise of our mind, when at last, on the sixth 
day, it shall have reached such a point as to behold in the first and 
highest principle and in Jesus Christ, the mediator between God 
and man, those things the like of which can in no degree be 
found in created things, and which go beyond all perspicacity of 
the human intellect, it remains that, beholding these things, it 
shall transcend and pass beyond, not only this sensible world, but 
also itself ; in which transition Christ is the way and the door, 
Christ is the stair and the vehicle, as the mercy-seat placed above 
the ark of God, and the sacrament hidden from before the ages. 
He who looks at this mercy-seat, gazing with his face fully turned 
at Him who hangs on the cross, through faith, hope, and charity, 
through devotion, admiration, praise, and jubilation, makes the 
passover, that is, the transition, witli him, so that through the rod 
of the cross he passes over the Red Sea from Egypt into the 
desert, where he tastes the hidden manna, 1 and rests with Christ 
in the tomb, being, as it were, outwardly dead, nevertheless feeling, 
as far as is possible in the condition of pilgrimage, what was said 
on the cross to the robber who clung to Christ: "This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise." 3 This also was shown to the 
Blessed Francis, when, in the ecstasy of contemplation on the lofty 
mountain (where I thought out these things which are written), 
there appeared to him a six-winged Seraph, fastened to a cross, as 
I and many others heard from a companion of his, who was with 
him at the time when he passed over into God through ecstasy of 
contemplation, and was set forth as an example of perfect con- 
templation, as formerly he had been of perfect action, like a second 
Jacob changed into Israel, 3 that through him God might invite all 
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truly spiritual men to this kind of trance and mental ecstasy, more 
by example than by word. But in this transition, if it is to be per- 
fect, all intellectual operations must be left behind, and the whole 
apex of affection transferred and transformed into God. But this 
is a mystical and most secret thing, which no one knows save him 
who receives it; and no one receives it save hiru who desires it; 
and no one desires it save him whom the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
sent upon earth by Christ, inflames to the very marrow; and 
therefore the Apostle says that this mystical wisdom is revealed 
by the Holy Spirit. 1 Since, therefore, in this, nature can do 
nothing, and industry but little, little heed must be paid to in- 
quiry and much to unction ; little to language and very much to 
internal joy ; little to words and writing and the whole to the 
gift of God — that is, to the Holy Spirit ; little to created things 
and all to the creative essence, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
while we say with Dionysius to God the Trinity : " Supereseential 
Trinity and Over-God, better than best overseer of Christian 
theosophy, direct us to the more than unknown, the superlucent 
and supersublime apex of mystical utterances, where the new and 
absolute and inconvertible and unchangeable mysteries of theolo- 
gy are hid in the superlucent darkness of occult-teaching science, 
which is supersplendent in the perfect, supermanifest gloom, in 
which all things are reflected, and which overfills the invisible 
intellects with the splendors of the invisible overblest." So 
much to God. But to the friend, to whom these things are 
written, let us say with the same : Do thou, O friend, pro- 
ceeding boldly on the way to mystic visions, abandon the senses 
and the operations of the intellect ; abandon things sensible 
and things invisible, and all non-being and being; and, as far 
as possible, unknowingly restore thyself to the unity of Him 
who is above all essence and all science. For in rising, by an 
immeasurable and absolute ecstasy of pure mind, above thyself 
and all things, thou shalt ascend, abandoning all things and freed 
from all things, to the superessential ray of divine darkness. But 
if thou wouldst know how these things are done, ask grace, not 
learning ; desire, not intellect ; the groaning of prayer, not the 
diligence of reading; the spouse, not the master; God, not man; 
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darkness, not clearness ; not light, but fire totally inflaming and 
transporting into God by excessive unctions and most ardent 
affections. This fire, indeed, is God, and bis way is toward Jeru- 
salem, and it was kindled by the man Christ, in the fervor of his 
most ardent passion — a fervor of which he alone truly partakes 
who says : " My soul hath chosen strangling and my bones 
death." i He who chooseth this death may see God, because it is 
true beyond doubt : " Man shall not see nie and live." 2 Let us 
die, therefore, and enter into darkness. Let us impose silence on 
our anxieties, our appetites, and our imaginings. Let us pass 
with Christ crucified from this world to the Father, that when the 
Father is shown to us we may say with Philip : " It sufiiceth us." 8 
Let us hear with Paul : '" My grace is sufficient for thee." 4 Let 
us exult with David, saying : " My flesh and my heart faileth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever." 5 
" Blessed be the Lord for evermore : and let all the people say : 
Amen and Amen." 8 



NOTES AND DISCUSSION'S. 



KANT'S ETHICS: THE CLA VIS TO AN INDEX. 

[We print the circular issued by Messrs. F. F. Hansell & Brother, an- 
nouncing the publication by them of the great storehouse of ethical 
writing collected by Mr. James Edmunds under the above title. — Editor.] 

" The undersigned, booksellers and publishers, 28 and 30 Camp Street, New Orleans, 
La., controlling the edition of 'Kant's Ethics,' by Prof. Edmunds, and being de- 
sirous of placing this monument of philosophical research before the reading and think- 
ing people of this country, respectfully call attention to the following notices from 
distinguished representative scholars throughout the United States. Before giving these 
notices it may be proper to state that the author labored with great zeal, limited means, 
and many discouragements for seventeen years in the undertaking, publishing in detail, 
page by page, chapter by chapter, until the work was complete. Bescuing this work 



1 Job, viii, 15. * Exod. xxxiii, 22. » John, xiv, 8. 

4 2 Cor., xii, 9. 5 Psalms, lxxiii, 26. * Psalms, lxxxix, 62. 



